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Editor’s  introduction 


Announced  in  Volume  27  Number  1 earlier  this  year,  the  Jack  Col- 
lins Award  is  offered  annually  for  the  best  article  in  The  Asylum  from 
a new  contributor.  Based  on  the  ballots  returned  by  the  readers  (and 
very  kindly  tabulated  for  the  NBS  by  David  Lange),  the  first  winner  is 
Bill  Bugert,  for  his  detailed  and  informative  article  in  Volume  26  Num- 
ber 1 about  Martin  Luther  Beistle’s  A Registry  of  Half  Dollar  Varieties 
and  Sub -Varieties.  After  the  award  was  announced  at  the  NBS  meet- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  in  August,  he  wrote  to  express  his  thanks  to  the 
readers: 

1 was  surprised,  delighted,  and  honored  to  have  won  the  2008  Collins 
Award  for  my  article  entitled  “The  Martin  Luther  Beistle  Book  on  Half 
Dollars.”  When  Len  Augsburger  called  me  in  LA  to  inform  me  that  I had 
won,  1 was  shocked  indeed.  I am  certainly  pleased  my  extensive  research 
on  ML  Beistle  was  recognized  by  the  NBS  membership  and  I wish  to  thank 
those  who  voted  for  me.  Many  thanks  to  all  of  the  NBS  for  the  very  gener- 
ous $500. 

Numismatically  yours, 

Bill  Bugert 

Our  hope  is  that  this  award  will  encourage  more  members  to  bring  their 
knowledge  to  the  pages  of  The  Asylum.  Two  more  worthy  contenders 
for  the  award  appear  in  this  issue,  David  Stone  and  Roger  Siboni,  in 
addition  to  fine  contributions  by  “old  hands”  Ben  Keele,  John  Adams, 
and  David  Gladfelter. 
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The  Mysterious  Mr.  French,  Revealed  at  Last 

David  Stone 


The  1861  Paquet  Reverse  double  eagle  (Figure  1)  is  a fabulous  rarity, 
with  only  two  specimens  known  to  numismatists  today.  The  discov- 
ery coin  appeared  as  lot  2818  of  Woodward’s  Sixth  Semi-Annual  Sale 
(March  1865).  Priced  and  named  catalogues  of  this  sale  record  the 
winning  bid  on  this  lot  as  $37.00  to  “French”,  creating  a mystery  that 
has  puzzled  numismatists  for  144  years.  The  “French”  sobriquet  ap- 
pears as  the  buyer  of  many  lots  in  several  auction  catalogues  of  the  Civil 
War  era.  He  purchased  24  lots  in  the  Sixth  Semi-Annual  Sale,  and  a 
like  number  in  the  McCoy  sale,  the  Fifth  Semi-Annual  Sale,  and  the 
Mickley  sale.  Q.  David  Bowers  notes  that  he  was  an  active  bidder  in 
Sage’s  Bogert  and  Whitmore  sales  in  1859.  Other  citations  doubtless 
exist,  but  for  all  this  activity,  the  identity  of  Mr.  “French”  has  never 
been  established.  He  was  not  named  as  a consignor  to  any  numismatic 
auction  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  no  contemporary  biographical 
data  on  any  collector  named  French  has  ever  come  to  light. 

THE  MYSTERY  SPREADS 

Because  of  the  rarity  and  importance  of  the  Paquet  Reverse  double 
eagle,  modern  researchers  have  made  a concerted  effort  to  establish 
the  pedigrees  of  the  two  known  specimens  and  confirm  the  identity 
of  Mr.  “French”.  Very  little  information  was  available  in  print  before 
Q.  David  Bowers  published  United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  IlliLstrated 
History  in  1982.  In  that  book,  David  Akers  provided  the  information 
that  the  first  example  of  the  Paquet  Reverse  double  eagle  “was  undoubt- 
edly the  piece  from  an  1865  Woodward  sale  (March  20th  of  that  year) 
where  it  appeared  as  Lot  2818  and  sold  for  $37  (quite  a high  price  for 
the  time— remember  this  was  only  four  years  after  the  coin  was  struck) 
to  a ‘Mr.  French.’”  This  important  comment  revealed  some  information 
about  the  coin’s  first  auction  appearance,  but  neither  Bowers  nor  Akers 
was  prepared  to  guess  the  identity  of  the  enigmatic  Mr.  “French”. 
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Figure  1.  Double  eagle  with  Paquet  reverse  (images 
courtesy  of  Heritage  Auctions,  www.ha.com). 


In  1991,  the  ANA  published  a landmark  article  about  the  Paquet 
Reverse  double  eagles  in  The  American  Numismatic  Association  An- 
thology. The  coauthors  of  this  important  piece  were  John  Ford,  Michael 
Hodder,  and  P.  Scott  Rubin.  The  authors  used  many  sources  (including 
references  published  by  Bowers,  the  Virgil  Brand  inventory  ledgers,  an- 
notated auction  catalogues,  contemporary  correspondence,  and  billing 
information  from  the  John  Ford  library)  to  review  the  history  of  the 
two  known  specimens.  A remarkable  pedigree  resulted.  They  found 
it  possible  to  trace  the  ownership  of  one  coin  back  to  George  Seavey 
in  1869,  when  he  exhibited  his  collection  of  gold  coins  to  the  Boston 
Numismatic  Society.  A list  of  the  coins  displayed  was  published  in  the 
March  1869  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  and  the 
Paquet  Reverse  double  eagle  was  included  in  the  patterns  section  as 
“1861  Double  Eagle,  trial  of  new  die,  abandoned.”  The  first  appearance 
of  the  other  example  was  in  the  sale  of  the  Cohen  collection  (Edward 
Cogan,  October  1875),  lot  1314.  Since  Mendes  I.  Cohen  and  George 
Seavey  were  the  earliest  owners  of  Paquet  Reverse  double  eagles  who 
could  be  reliably  traced,  the  authors  assumed  “French”  must  be  an  alias 
used  by  one  of  these  collectors,  with  the  feeling  that  Seavey  was  the 
more  likely  candidate.  The  matter  has  more  or  less  rested  there  until  the 
present  day,  with  no  solid  proof  of  French’s  identity,  and  some  numis- 
matists even  asserting  that  there  must  be  three  specimens  of  the  Paquet 
Reverse  double  eagle  represented  by  these  citations. 


A DIFFICULTY 

A problem  with  the  idea  that  “French”  is  an  alias  for  either  Cohen  or 
Seavey  can  be  found  in  the  annotated  auction  catalogue  of  Woodward’s 
Sixth  Semi-Annual  Sale  from  John  Ford’s  library  (Figure  2).  The  docu- 
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2818  1861  Twenty  Dollar  Piece.  This  piece  differs  from  the; 
i ordinary  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  overj 

the  head  of  the  eagle,  and  is  said  to  be  unique ; peri 

. fectly  uncirculated-  

/u  OO  2819  Ten  Dollar  Piece,  without  date;  obv.  with  California  abov(^ 

and  stars  below  : rev.  “ Miners’  Bank,  San  Prau-j 
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cisco,”  “ Ten  D”  across  the  field  of  the  coin  ; fine  and! 


scarce 
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1849  Five  Dollar  Piece  ; obv.  eagle  with  shield,  marked  five,! 
“ California  Gold,  without  Alloy  rev.  “ Fullj 
Weight  of  Half  Eagle,”  “N.G.&N,  San  Francisco;”! 

fine  and  very  rare,  . — 

1834  Carolina  gold.  Five  Dollar  Piece,  August  1,  C.  Becht- 
ler,  at  Eutherford  ; nearly  proof,  extremely  rare. 

1860  Splendid  proof  set,  containing  Double  Eagle,  Three 
Dollar  Piece,  Quarter  Eagle  and  Dollar  ; six  pieces, 
very  rare.  
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1861  Brilliant  proof  set,  six  pieces,  of  same  denominations  as  ^ 

the  last;  equally  rare. - 

1862  Brilliant  proof  seJ.,  six  pieces.  ..y’  ffPm'f 

1863  Brilliant  proof  set,  six  pieces;  extremely  rare  as  a set,  I 

and  the  Three  Dollar  Piece  and  the  Quarter  Eagle! 
very  rare  in  any  condition.  '§%v[mcL 

1864  Brilliant  pro<f  set,  six  pieces,  as  rare  as  the  last.  W^2oy  . 

1849  Dollar  ; brilliant  proof,  rare,  ^ 

1854  DolLar  ; brilliant  proof,  rare. — 

1855  Dollar;  brilliant  proof,  scarce.  ■ 

1856  Dollar ; brilliant  proof.  . — — 

1857  Dollar;  brilliant  proof. 

1858  Dollar  ; brilliant  proof. 

1859  Dollar  ; brilliant  proof 

1860  Dollar  ; brilliiint  proof.  - 

1861  Dollar  ; brilliant  proof. 

1862  Dollar;  brilliant  proof.  

1852  California  Half  Dollar,  round. 


\Cc>2le7l^ 
\(2)/ren. 


/c/^2838  185  > California  Dollar,  octagon  ; head  of  Liberty,  with  seven  | 


stars. 


Figure  2.  Page  166  of  Woodward’s  Sixth  Semi-Annual  Sale  (March  1865), 
showing  the  lot  description,  price,  and  buyer  of  the  Pacquet  Reverse  double 
eagle,  as  well  as  a Miner’s  Bank  10  dollar  piece  to  the  same  buyer. 
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merit  reveals  both  collectors  bidding  openly  under  their  own  names.  On 
the  same  page  of  the  catalogue  where  the  Paquet  Reverse  double  eagle 
lot  is  listed,  Cohen  is  recorded  as  the  winning  bidder  of  no  less  than 
five  lots.  He  made  substantial  purchases  throughout  the  sale,  using  his 
own  name.  Seavey  was  even  more  spectacular.  He  purchased  lot  2628, 
the  Brasher  doubloon,  for  $400,  a staggering  sum  at  the  time.  Clearly, 
these  gentlemen  were  not  trying  to  conceal  their  numismatic  activities. 
They  were  proud  of  their  collections,  and  seem  to  have  sought  headlines 
rather  than  anonymity.  On  the  whole,  the  alias  theory  does  not  seem 
plausible  where  Seavey  and  Cohen  are  concerned. 

TRUE  IDENTITY  SURFACES 

The  true  identity  of  Mr.  “French”  was  revealed  by  Edward  Cogan  in  his 
October  1875  sale  of  the  Cohen  collection.  Lot  1314  of  that  sale  reads, 
“1861  Twenty  Dollar  Gold  Piece.  The  Reverse  on  this  piece,  although 
similar  in  design  to  that  of  the  regular  issue,  is  larger  in  every  respect  and 
was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  narrow  milling,  which 
would  cause  much  loss  by  abrasion,  and  all  but  two  were  remelted — this 
one  and  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Jenks  of  Philadelphia.  Ex- 
tremely rare.”  Cogan  clearly  identifies  William  J.  Jenks  as  the  owner  of 
the  other  example  of  the  Paquet  Reverse  double  eagle,  and  by  inference 
“French”.  Jenks  was  a prominent  collector  whose  numismatic  activities 
spanned  three  decades.  He  began  coUecting  in  the  1850s  and  was  active 
well  into  the  1880s.  He  dispersed  most  of  his  collection  in  a series  of 
five  auction  sales,  catalogued  by  three  different  coin  dealers,  between 
the  years  1877  and  1883. 

The  question  of  whether  Cogan  is  a credible  source  for  this  informa- 
tion is  easily  answered.  The  true  insiders  of  the  hobby,  such  as  Cogan 
and  Woodward,  would  certainly  have  known  “French’s”  true  identity. 
They  would  have  corresponded  with  him  to  accept  bids  and  settle  ac- 
counts for  auctions  he  could  not  attend  in  person,  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  known  him  face-to-face  in  the  auctions  he  did  attend.  Cogan 
handled  the  first  auction  sale  of  Jenks’  collection  in  1877.  It  would  be 
very  strange  if  Cogan  was  not  aware  of  any  false  identity  he  may  have 
assumed. 

Over  the  years,  numismatists  have  either  discounted  Cogan’s  iden- 
tification or  failed  to  notice  it.  Hodder,  Rubin,  and  Ford  were  aware 
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of  the  1875  auction  description,  but  they  felt  it  must  be  inaccurate, 
because  the  first  public  auction  sale  of  Jenks’  collection  did  not  take 
place  until  two  years  later.  They  reasoned  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  Jenks  to  buy  the  coin  in  1865  because  they  knew  it  was  in 
Seavey’s  collection  by  1869  and  they  did  not  believe  Jenks  could  have 
sold  the  coin  to  Seavey  before  his  auction  sale  in  1877.  One  piece  of 
information,  unknown  to  Cogan,  Hodder,  Rubin,  and  Ford  caused  all 
the  confusion. 


THE  MISSING  PIECE 

J.  N.  T.  Levick  wrote  a series  of  articles  called  “Reminiscences  of  a Coin 
Collector”  in  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  in  the  late  1860s.  In 
one  of  these  articles,  in  the  October  1868  issue  of  the  AJN,  Levick  pro- 
vided the  crucial  information  linking  Jenks  to  Seavey  at  an  early  date. 
In  a discussion  relating  mainly  to  large  cents,  Levick  relates,  “George  F. 
Seavey,  Esq.,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  was  fortunate  enough  to  pur- 
chase Mr.  Jenks  collection,  which,  of  course,  improved  his  own  cabinet 
immensely,  and  undoubtedly  it  ranks  as  the  first  in  the  country.”  This 
scrap  of  information  shows  it  was  possible  for  Jenks  to  have  sold  the 
double  eagle  to  Seavey  before  1869  and  thus  validates  Cogan’s  later 
identification.  The  sequence  of  events  must  have  gone  like  this: 

1.  Jenks  (bidding  as  French)  buys  the  Paquet  Reverse  double  eagle  at 
Woodward’s  sale  in  1865. 

2.  Jenks  sells  a large  part  of  his  collection,  including  the  double  eagle,  to 
Seavey  before  October  1868. 

3. Seavey  exhibits  his  collection,  including  the  double  eagle,  to  the  Bos- 
ton Numismatic  Society  before  March  1869. 

4. Cogan  identifies  Jenks  as  the  owner  of  the  first  Paquet  Reverse  dou- 
ble eagle  in  his  1875  Cohen  sale,  not  realizing  that  Jenks  sold  the  coin 
to  Seavey  in  a private  transaction  circa  1868. 

ANALYSIS  OF  AUCTION  DATA 

The  four  most  important  coin  auctions  of  the  1860s  were  the  McCoy 
Sale  (Woodward,  May  1864),  the  Fifth  Semi-Annual  Sale  (Woodward, 
October  1864),  the  Sixth  Semi-Annual  Sale  (Woodward,  March  1865), 
and  the  Mickley  Collection  (Woodward,  October  1867).  Fortunately, 
annotated  copies  of  these  catalogues  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 
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and  further  study  of  these  documents  may  corroborate  Cogan  s iden- 
titication  of  Jenks  as  the  elusive  “French”.  A prominent  collector  such 
as  Jenks  would  certainly  have  participated  in  some  of  these  sales.  If  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogues,  but  French  does,  the  idea  that 
Jenks  was  using  this  false  identity  to  avoid  public  scrutiny  becomes 
much  more  viable. 

Unlike  Cohen  and  Seavey,  Jenks  does  not  appear  as  the  winning  bid- 
der of  any  lot  in  the  priced  and  named  copy  of  Woodward’s  Sixth  Semi- 
Annual  Sale.  It  should  be  noted  that  another  collector,  A.  V.  Jencks,  did 
participate  in  this  sale,  and  was  listed  as  the  winner  of  many  lots.  Jencks 
was  an  active  collector  in  the  1850s  and  1860s,  and  Woodward  sold 
three  collections  listing  him  as  a major  consignor  over  the  years.  With 
only  handwritten  bookkeeping  and  the  difficulty  of  accurately  recording 
names  of  bidders  in  the  fast-paced  setting  of  a nineteenth-century  auc- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  imagine  a scenario  in  which  Jenks  would  be  billed  for 
lots  that  Jencks  had  bid  on,  and  vice  versa.  Avoiding  this  kind  of  confu- 
sion may  have  been  one  reason  Jenks  created  the  “French”  alter  ego  to 
begin  with.  Of  course,  he  was  undoubtedly  anxious  to  avoid  targeted 
bidding  by  competitors  who  were  aware  of  his  collecting  interests,  as 
well.  A further  concern  might  have  been  personal  security,  to  avoid  the 
robberies  that  plagued  less  cautious  collectors,  like  Joseph  Mickley. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  lot  2819  of  the  Sixth  Semi-An- 
nual Sale,  the  lot  directly  following  the  Paquet  Reverse  double  eagle, 
and  also  purchased  by  “French”  (see  Figure  2).  The  coin  in  this  lot  is  a 
Miner’s  Bank  10  dollar  gold  piece,  a rare  coin  with  an  estimated  surviv- 
ing population  of  13-30  examples  today.  No  example  of  this  issue  can  be 
found  in  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Seavey  Collection  (Strobridge, 
1873),  a further  indication  that  Seavey  was  not  “French”.  However, 
in  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Jenks  collection  (Woodward,  June  1883), 
lot  667  has  the  following  description,  “Ten  dollars,  eagle,  with  shield, 
partly  surrounded  by  13  stars,  ‘California’  above;  rev.,  ‘Miner’s  Bank, 
San  Francisco,’  across  the  field  ‘Ten  D.’;  without  date,  but  coined  about 
1849;  fine  and  rare.”  Clearly,  Jenks  must  have  retained  parts  of  his  col- 
lection, including  this  coin,  when  he  sold  the  rest  to  Seavey  in  1868. 

A partially  priced  and  named  catalogue  of  the  McCoy  sale  is  available 
for  study,  and  reveals  “French”  was  the  winning  bidder  on  twenty-six 
lots,  while  Jenks’  name  does  not  appear  at  all.  A similar  partially  anno- 
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tated  copy  of  the  Fifth  Semi-Annual  Sale  lists  “French”  as  the  winner 
of  eight  lots,  with  no  mention  of  Jenks. 

Data  from  the  Mickley  catalogue  is  less  conclusive  and  more  open  to 
interpretation  than  the  other  three  sales.  “French”  is  listed  as  the  buyer 
of  twenty-five  lots  in  this  sale,  all  coin  lots,  beginning  with  lot  806  and 
ending  with  lot  2907.  “A.  V.  Jenks”  is  listed  as  the  buyer  of  lot  1940,  a 
1793  large  cent.  This  is  obviously  just  a misspelling  for  Jencks  and  is  no 
cause  for  concern.  Less  easy  to  dismiss  are  the  nineteen  lots  purchased 
by  “Jenks”,  beginning  with  lot  3203  and  ending  with  lot  3331.  These 
lots  are  all  composed  of  items  of  numismatic  literature:  priced  catalogues 
of  past  sales,  newspaper  articles,  etc.  It  is  possible  that  the  annota- 
tor of  this  sale  consistently  misspelled  Jencks’  name,  as  was  done  with 
the  single  coin  lot  he  purchased,  and  did  not  include  his  initials  with 
his  later  purchases.  This  scenario  would  support  the  present  theory  of 
“French’s”  identity.  Another  possibility  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  lots  purchased  by  “Jenks”,  with  the  unspecified  initials,  are  low-cost 
literature  items,  near  the  end  of  the  sale.  Perhaps  Jenks  entered  his  bids 
on  the  coin  lots  ahead  of  time,  under  his  “French”  identity,  and  just  bid 
spontaneously  on  these  inexpensive  items  at  the  end  of  the  sale,  using 
his  own  name.  Either  interpretation  would  coincide  well  with  Cogan’s 
statement  from  the  Cohen  catalogue,  and  support  the  contention  that 
“French”  was,  m fact,  William  Jenks. 

The  conclusion  that  William  Jenks  was  the  collector  behind  the 
mysterious  persona  known  as  “French”  is  consistent  with  aU  evidence 
currently  available  on  the  early  history  of  the  Paquet  Reverse  double 
eagle.  He  should  now  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  premier  collectors 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  missing  link  in  the  pedigree  of  the 
discovery  specimen  of  this  important  coin. 


Thoughts  on  Preserving  Digital  Numismatic  Literature 

Benjamin  Keele 


Despite  numerous  prognostications,  the  book  is  not  dead.  However,  the 
range  of  forms  numismatic  literature  can  take  has  certainly  expanded. 
Knowledge  that  once  could  only  be  easily  transmitted  in  paper  books 
or  journals  is  now  embodied  (to  use  the  term  loosely)  in  digital  texts, 
datasets,  and  audio  and  video  recordings.  The  increasing  volume  of 
numismatic  information  produced,  both  hardcopy  and  digital,  raises 
important  questions  about  how  we  can  preserve  this  material  and  pass 
it  on  to  future  generations  of  enthusiasts  and  scholars.  Unlike  paper 
books,  storing  digital  files  on  sturdy  shelves  in  a cool,  dark  room  is  not 
going  to  do  the  trick. 

My  aim  here  is  to  continue  and  expand  upon  the  numismatic  commu- 
nity’s conversation  about  the  implications  of  digital  publishing  for  the 
hobby,  particularly  those  relating  to  how  the  community  can  responsi- 
bly maintain  long-term  and  sustainable  access  to  numismatic  literature. 
Some  aspects  of  this  question  are  quite  technical,  such  as  archival  file 
format  standards,  digital  media  degradation,  and  file  authentication. 
These  are  important,  to  be  sure,  but  I think  solutions  will  be  devised 
once  we  clarify  and  reach  some  agreement  on  social  and  policy  ques- 
tions, two  of  which  I will  discuss:  why  is  digital  preservation  important, 
and  who  should  be  responsible  for  it? 

WHY  IS  PRESERVATION  IMPORTANT? 

The  oldest  books  relating  to  coins  have  survived  for  roughly  half  a 
millennium.  What  are  the  chances  numismatic  resources  produced  in 
the  last  century,  or  even  decade,  will  be  available  to  numismatists  five 
hundred  years  from  now?  Without  some  intentional,  consistent  main- 
tenance, the  odds  are  not  very  good.  There  are  two  primary  categories 
of  threats  to  digital  information:  hardware  failure  and  software  obso- 
lescence. Unlike  archival  paper,  which  can  last  hundreds  of  years,  most 
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media  on  which  we  keep  digital  files,  like  hard  drives,  CDs,  and  DVDs, 
do  not  reliably  remain  functional  after  a couple  decades  at  most.  For 
large  collections  kept  in  one  place,  one  catastrophic  event  (flood,  power 
surge,  media  corruption)  can  wipe  out  everything.  Software  can  have 
an  even  shorter  life.  As  new  versions  of  a program  are  released,  often 
a file  made  in  version  1.5  will  not  open  in  version  4.0.  Every  so  often, 
digital  files  need  to  be  migrated  to  new  media  and  file  formats. 

The  point  is  that  if  we  do  not  take  sufficient  precautions,  numisma- 
tists twenty,  fifty,  or  a hundred  years  from  now  will  have  significant 
problems  accessing  the  digital  materials  we  are  now  producing.  While  it 
is  true  that  not  every  file  must  be  preserved  forever,  surely  some  mate- 
rial is  worth  keeping.  Copies  of  electronic  newsletters,  like  the  E-Sylum 
and  other  club  publications,  could  be  used  to  show  how  the  hobby 
adapted  to  the  emergence  of  the  Internet,  not  to  mention  contents  that 
were  not  published  elsewhere.  Digital  copies  of  printed  books  would 
prevent  tomes  with  small  print  runs  from  falling  into  obscurity.  With 
digital  versions  of  catalogues  like  the  Red  Book  and  Standard  Catalog 
of  World  Coins,  scholars  could  use  computers  to  trace  market  patterns 
and  combine  information  into  ever  more  complete  and  accurate  data- 
bases. If  one  wants  to  research  the  activities  of  famous  dealers  of  the 
early  twentieth  century,  one  looks  to  print  advertisements,  price  lists, 
and  paper  correspondence.  Researchers  of  the  future  will  want  to  look 
at  websites  and  email.  The  potential  benefit  digital  research  can  offer  to 
numismatists  is  great,  but  we  limit  that  potential  if  we  do  not  keep  the 
basic  resources. 

WHO  SHOULD  BE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  PRESERVATION? 

So,  assuming  we  agree  that  preserving  digital  numismatic  literature  is 
important  and  set  aside  for  the  moment  questions  about  technical  so- 
lutions or  precisely  what  materials  will  be  preserved,  another  major 
question  is  who  should  be  responsible  for  preserving  these  materials. 
No  matter  what  preservation  solution  is  adopted,  virtually  all  of  them 
require  consistent  curation.  For  example,  if  a digital  archive  of  a journal 
were  kept  on  CDs,  someone  would  need  to  check  the  CDs  every  so 
often  to  ensure  they  still  work,  and  move  the  information  to  new  discs 
or  migrate  the  files  to  the  latest  software  as  needed.  It  is  very  improb- 
able that  a disc  forgotten  for  fifty  years  will  be  discovered  and  still  be 
useful. 
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The  need  lor  relatively  long  maintenance  points  towards  vesting  re- 
sponsibility in  institutions  that  have  sufficient  resources  for  us  to  be 
reasonably  confident  that  they  will  exist  and  preserve  the  archives  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  On  that  basis,  the  American  Numismatic  So- 
ciety and  American  Numismatic  Association  libraries  seem  like  good 
candidates.  They  could  combine  resources  to  create  an  archive.  Or  they 
could  agree  to  mirror  each  other’s  digital  collections,  enabling  an  easier 
recovery  if  a disaster  struck  in  Colorado  or  New  York. 

A more  distributed  solution  could  be  arranged.  Each  hobby  orga- 
nization could  establish  repositories  of  its  own  publications  and  other 
thematically  related  materials.  Standards  exist  that  would  permit  organi- 
zations to  search  each  other’s  holdings,  thus  creating  a federated  library. 
Another  option  would  be  for  publishers  to  maintain  “dark  archives,” 
digital  holdings  that  are  preserved  but  not  made  accessible  unless  a 
“trigger  event”  occurs,  like  a publisher  dissolving,  discontinuing  a jour- 
nal, or  letting  a book  go  out  of  print.  This  would  be  more  attractive  to 
publishers  that  are  currently  selling  the  materials.  Regardless  of  which 
archiving  model  is  chosen,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  ensure  the 
archive  is  passed  on  to  another  responsible  party  in  the  event  the  first 
holder  of  the  archive  is  unable  to  continue  maintaining  it.  I hope  pro- 
ducers of  electronic  numismatic  information,  like  the  digital  versions 
of  The  Numismatist,  Coin  World,  and  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins  have  contingency  plans  for  their  holdings. 

Individual  collectors  have  a role  as  well.  Given  that  most  manuscripts 
are  produced  on  computers  now,  most  numismatic  writers  have  some 
digital  files  (such  as  drafts,  email  correspondence,  photos)  to  consider 
preserving.  Collectors  can  organize  and  migrate  their  files  as  needed. 
If  the  materials  are  particularly  valuable,  an  institutional  library  may 
eventually  be  interested  in  taking  them.  Documentation  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  scholars  and  dealings  of  collectors  could  be  interesting  to  fu- 
ture researchers  as  historical  material.  If  a publisher  does  not  have  a 
preservation  policy,  a diligent  collector  could  assemble  digital  backfiles 
that  would  be  useful  in  the  future. 

Of  course,  copyright  law  must  be  a consideration  here.  Many  im- 
portant numismatic  works  were  published  before  1923,  which  probably 
places  them  in  the  public  domain  in  the  United  States  and  thus  open 
for  archiving.  Otherwise,  the  copyright  owner  will  need  to  preserve  the 
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works  or  grant  permission  for  archiving.  Hopefully  authors  and  publish- 
ers can  be  made  aware  of  the  need  for  preservation  and  persuaded  to 
give  permission  for  archiving  to  occur,  especially  after  a work  has  fallen 
out  of  print  or  ceased  to  be  commercially  profitable.  Even  if  the  market 
does  not  wish  to  pay  for  a work,  future  researchers  may  well  be  glad  to 
read  it. 


CONCLUSION 

Numismatists  and  bibliophiles  often  refer  to  themselves  as  temporary 
custodians  of  historical  items,  preserving  them  during  their  tenure  and 
then  passing  them  on  to  future  generations.  In  addition  to  preserving 
the  bound  artifacts,  we  should  also  consider  ensuring  that  digital  nu- 
mismatic information  will  be  available  for  our  numismatic  descendants. 
This  will  require  some  resources,  but  if  we  combine  our  efforts,  the 
works  over  which  many  numismatists  have  toiled  will  not  be  lost,  but 
will  continue  to  serve  future  hobbyists. 

This  work  is  licensed  under  the  Creative  Commons  Attribution- Share 
Alike  3.0  United  States  License.  To  view  a copy  of  this  license,  visit 
http://creativecommons.0rg/licenses/by-sa/3.O/us/  or  send  a letter 
to  Creative  Commons,  171  Second  Street,  Suite  300,  San  Francisco, 
California,  94105,  USA. 


The  Infamous  Head  Left/Plow  Right 
New  Jersey  Coppers 

Rogers.  Siboni 

A set  of  postings  by  John  Lupia  and  Ray  Williams  in  the  Colonial  Coins 
message  board  on  Yahoo  Groups  allowed  us  to  revisit  one  of  the  more 
interesting  moments  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey  coppers.  The  thread 
dealt  with  the  famous  Head  Left/Plow  Right  New  Jersey  copper  discov- 
ered by  Edward  Thorn,  auctioned  by  Ebenezer  Locke  Mason,  acquired 
by  Edward  Maris,  debunked  by  Sylvester  S.  Crosby,  and  subsequently 
vigorously  defended  and  remarketed  by  Mason.  While  Charles  Davis 
covered  this  subject  in  some  length  in  his  Woodbury  Plate  addenda 
to  Crosby  in  1996,  the  story  is  worth  revisiting  along  with  the  two 
other  celebrated  and  catalogued  century-old  Head  Left  reengravings 
that  make  up  the  “Head  Left  trifecta.” 

The  story  begins  with  Mason’s  sale  of  the  Edward  P.  Thorn  collec- 
tion on  September  6-8,  1869,  wherein  Lot  617  was  described  as  “1787; 

. . .Horse  head  to  the  left;  might  be  termed  fine  for  this  variety;  large 
planchet  sharp  and  excellent  impression  the  only  one  of  this  variety 
and  date  that  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of”  (Figure  1).  The  coin  was 
enthusiastically  acquired  by  Edward  Maris,  already  a prominent  collec- 
tor and  scholar  of  New  Jersey  coppers,  for  $25.  Although  Maris  had 
not  yet  begun  to  develop  his  numbering  system  for  New  Jersey  coppers 
(let  alone  publish  his  book),  Sylvester  Crosby  was  already  hard  at  work 
on  The  Early  Coins  of  America.  Maris  was  so  excited  with  his  new  ac- 
quisition that  he  wrote  it  up  for  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics.^ 
Therein,  he  described  it  with  great  flourishes,  noting  the  remarkable 
nature  of  it  being  a bold  head  left  with  a plow  facing  right  dated  1787 
(as  opposed  to  all  other  known  Head  Left  coins,  with  a date  of  1788). 

This  article  was  originally  published  in  The  C-4  Newsletter  17  no.  1 (Spring  2009);  17-21. 

1 E.  Maris,  “A  New  Jersey  Cent,”  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  4 no.  5 (September 
1869):  39. 
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<^^604 

1786; 

New  Jersey ; 

fine. 

-^605 

1786; 

do 

extra  good ; variety. 

1786; 

do' 

very  short  plough ; variety. 

^07 

1787  ; 

do 

very  good ; variety. 

/^08 

1786: 

do  ; 

good ; variety ; 

/^?609 

1787  ; 

do 

very  large  planchet ; extra  good. 

■^'^'^610 

1787  ; 

do 

Pluribs  ; very  good  ; rare. 

-611 

1787  ; 

do 

large  planchet ; very  good. 

1787; 

do 

large  planchet;  very  good;  variety. 

1787; 

do 

sBaall  planchet ; fine. 

^7^614 

1787  ; 

do 

small  plancbet ; extra  good ; 

variety. 

1787  ; 

do 

small  planchet;  ex.  good;  variety. 

1787  ; 

do 

% 

small  planchet;  good;  variety. 

1787  ; 

do 

Horse  head  to  the  left ; might  be 

termed  fine  for  this  variety ; large  plancbet  sharp 
and  excellent  impression  the  only  one  of  this  variety 
and  date  that  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 


Figure  1.  Lot  descriptions  of  New  Jersey  coppers  including  the  1787  Head 
Left  piece,  from  Mason’s  Edward  P.  Thorn  sale,  September  6-8,  1869. 

He  also  described  how  it  was  struck  on  a large  planchet,  with  sprigs 
on  the  reverse  below  the  shield  and  on  the  obverse  below  the  horse 
head.  He  further  described  the  coin  as  having  a die  crack  from  the  P in 
PLURIBUS  to  the  rim. 

Maris  was  excited  not  only  to  report  his  new  discovery  in  the  AJN, 
but  also  to  establish  it  as  a new  major  “type”,  noting  “as  far  as  my  Phila- 
delphia friends  are  aware,  one  of  this  variety  has  never  before  been 
offered  at  public  auction,  nor  has  an  account  of  it  been  published  in 
any  periodical  or  scientific  work”.  Likewise,  he  wanted  to  ensure  that 
it  would  appear  in  Crosby’s  upcoming  book  as  a new  type.  Accordingly, 
he  shipped  the  coin  off  for  examination  by  Crosby  and  the  New  England 
Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society. 

Unfortunately,  what  Maris  received  back  was  a very  respectful  but 
nonetheless  complete  condemnation  of  the  “Head  Left/Plow  Right”. 
Dutifully,  Maris  reviewed  Crosby’s  findings  with  noted  collector  W.  J, 
Jenks  (likely  a relation  of  John  Story  Jenks).  Moreover,  he  had  also 
since  come  across  a similar  reengraving  but  this  time  dated  1786  in  a 
collection  “resident  in  Brooklyn”,  New  York.  Dr.  Maris  returned  the 
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coin  to  Mason  and  graciously  consented  to  have  Crosby’s  condemna- 
tion letter  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  AJN.^  Therein,  Crosby 
made  a very  persuasive  case  that  the  piece  was  a reengraved  coin,  an 
original  example  of  which  he  had  in  his  own  collection.  Factors  he  noted 
included  a caved-in  planchet  providing  sufficient  metal  to  tool  the  horse 
device,  the  inconsistency  of  the  head-left  engraving  over  a plow  facing 
right,  as  well  as  the  scales  on  the  horse’s  mane  bearing  an  uncanny  re- 
semblance to  wreath  leaves  consistently  appearing  in  reengraved  1793 
large  cents  made  by  Smith  of  Anne  Street.  Finally,  in  matching  the 
subject  coin  to  the  one  in  his  own  collection,  he  found  that  virtually 
every  aspect  other  than  horse  device  matched  the  more  common  New 
Jersey  copper.  The  likeness  was  so  strong  that  the  coins  matched  down 
to  the  fact  that  the  denticles  above  the  A in  NOVA  were  longer  than 
the  denticles  which  preceded  and  followed  them.  Taking  Crosby’s  de- 
scription of  the  obverse  with  Maris’s  description  of  the  reverse,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reengraved  Thorn  coin  was  what  twelve 
years  later  would  come  to  be  known  as  a Maris  63 -q  (a  conclusion  also 
reached  by  Charles  Davis  in  his  1996  monograph). 

In  John  Adams’  1982  treatise  on  American  numismatic  literature, 
we  learn  that  while  Mason  was  one  of  America’s  pioneer  numismatic 
dealer/auctioneers,  he  never  really  achieved  any  measure  of  financial 
success.  Indeed,  he  had  to  shut  down  and  reopen  his  business  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  Moreover,  what  success  he  did  have  came  through  his 
close  association  with  the  US  Mint  in  Philadelphia.  His  most  successful 
auctions  were  his  early  ones  that  were  rich  in  US  pattern  coinage.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mason  did  not  take  well  to  the  setback  of  having  to  absorb  the 
return  of  the  $25  coin  (a  fair  sum  at  the  time)  as  well  as  the  challenge 
to  his  early  reputation  as  a numismatist. 

Thus,  in  the  same  issue  of  the  AJN,  he  issued  a fairly  strongly  word- 
ed rebuttal  arguing  the  genuiness  of  the  1787  Head  Left/Plow  Right 
New  Jersey  copper.^  He  enlisted  the  help  of  well-known  numismatist  R. 
Coulton  Davis  as  well  as  both  the  engraver  and  the  foreman  of  the  Die 
Department  at  the  US  Mint.  He  requested  Davis  to  subject  the  coin  to 
whatever  tests  were  required  to  prove  its  authenticity.  Davis  subjected 

2 S.S.  Crosby,  “In  Regard  to  the  New  Jersey  Cent  of  1787”  [letter],  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics  4 no.  6 (October  1869):  46-48. 

3 John  W.  Haseltine,  [letter],  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  4 no.  6 (October  1869) 
48. 
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• . . 816  1781  New  Jersey  Cent;  horse  head  left;  fine  eon- 

ditiou;  unique;  this  piece  was  sold  in  the  Thorn 
sale,  in  Philadelphia,  September  6,  1869,  and  doubted 
and  returned;  it  has  since  been  put  to  a thorough 
test  by  heat  and  mechanical  appliances,  and  after- 
wards submitted  to  an  experienced  collector,  R.  C. 

Davis,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  engraver 
and  foreman  of  the  die  department  of  the  IT,  S.  Mint, 
and  by  them  pronounced  uudoutedly  a genuine  coin, 
struct  from  dies,  not  tooled,  engraved  nor  tampered 
; ^ ' with  in  any  manner. 

Figure  2.  Mason’s  re-offer  of  the  1787  Head  Left  coin  in  his  J.  W.  Haseltine 
sale  of  November  16-17,  1869. 

the  coin  to  extreme  heat,  proving  that  it  was  not  an  electrotype  nor  in 
any  way  had  the  head  device  affixed  to  the  body  of  the  coin.  After  this 
process  was  complete  Davis  had  the  mint  officials  look  at  the  coin  under 
strong  magnification,  and  they  pronounced  the  coin  to  be  fully  struck 
and  original.  As  a final  bit  of  evidence,  Mason  went  back  to  Thorn  to 
find  out  where  the  coin  came  from.  Thorn  indicated  that  he  had  owned 
the  coin  for  over  four  years  but  had  acquired  it  from  a small  collection 
held  by  a farmer  who  once  lived  near  him  but  had  since  moved  away. 
This  account  was  intended  by  Mason  to  prove  it  unlikely  that  Smith  of 
Anne  Street  had  anything  to  do  with  its  potential  fabrication. 

Mason  subsequently  re-offered  the  coin  in  his  Seventh  Sale  on  No- 
vember 16-17,  1869,  as  lot  816,  where  he  catalogued  it  as  follows:  “This 
piece  was  sold  in  the  Thorn  sale . . . and  doubted  and  returned;  it  has 
since  been  put  to  a thorough  test  by  heat  and  mechanical  appliances,  and 
afterwards  submitted  to  an  experienced  collector,  R.  C.  Davis,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  to  the  engraver  and  foreman  of  the  die  department  of 
the  U.  S.  Mint,  and  by  them  pronounced ...  a genuine  coin,  struck  from 
dies,  not  tooled,  engraved  nor  tampered  with  in  any  manner”  (Figure  2). 

Given  Crosby’s  persuasive  arguments,  a second  comparable  reen- 
graved example  surfacing,  and  the  die  linkage  to  the  Smith  of  Anne 
Street  1793  large  cents,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  endorsements  were 
obtained,  especially  since  we  know  of  a similar  reengraving  for  the  year 
1786.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a small  numismatic  community  in  Philadel- 
phia and  perhaps  these  individuals  helped  authenticate  the  coin  for  the 
first  sale  and  felt  that  they  had  to  stand  by  their  first  judgments.  Perhaps 
they  were  simply  supporting  Mason,  an  important  customer  and  dealer. 
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Maybe  there  was  some  competition  between  the  two  numismatic  com- 
munities, easily  provoking  a dispute.  After  all,  in  Masons  Stamp  and 
Coin  Collectors’  Magazine,  Mason  chided  Maris  by  stating,  “It  is  rather 
strange  that  our  worthy  friend  and  doctor,  whose  sagacity  numismati- 
cally  is  unquestioned,  should  allow  the  Boston  Boys  to  be  the  first  to 
cast  doubt  upon  the  coin.”'*  Or  perhaps  they  were  just  simply  mistaken. 
Likewise,  while  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Thorn’s  recollection  of  his 
acquisition,  his  story  does  sound  like  the  beginning  of  an  eBay  auc- 
tion. 

In  the  end,  the  Head  Left/Plow  Right  did  not  sell  in  Mason’s  second 
auction,  it  was  once  again  dismissed  as  a reengraving  in  a later  AJN 
article  and,  most  importantly,  it  never  found  its  way  into  the  landmark 
publications  by  Crosby  and  Maris.  Indeed,  on  page  286  of  Crosby’s 
book,  he  cautions  the  collector  of  New  Jersey  coppers  to  beware  of  two 
carefully  reengraved  Head  Lefts  dated  1786  and  1787.  He  concludes  his 
caution  by  noting  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  authentic  Head  Left  New 
Jersey  copper  bearing  a date  other  than  1788. 

The  1787  piece  to  which  Crosby  refers  is  clearly  the  Thorn  coin 
which  he  had  previously  debunked.  The  1786-dated  coin  was  likely  the 
“Brooklyn”  coin  that  Maris  had  become  aware  of  while  awaiting  Cros- 
by’s confirmation  of  the  1787  piece.  It  is  also  likely  that  this  “Brooklyn” 
piece  found  its  way  to  the  famous  numismatist  Lorin  G.  Parmelee  of 
Boston.  As  a fellow  Bostonian,  member  of  the  New  England  Numis- 
matic and  Archaeological  Society,  and  book  collaborator,  Crosby  no 
doubt  also  had  the  chance  to  study  the  1786  coin  at  length. 

When  Parmelee  sold  his  collection  during  June  26-27,  1890,  through 
the  New  York  Stamp  & Coin  Co.  and  Bangs  & Co.,  they  described  in 
Lot  446:  “Finely  altered  from  M.  14-J:  horse  bust  and  plow,  lace  left 
as  on  1788  type:  remarkably  well  executed ...  very  fine  and  doubtless 
unique.” 

Remarkably,  these  two  reengraved  head  lefts  can  be  traced  down 
over  more  than  a century  to  the  present  and  are  held  by  two  well-known 
New  Jersey  copper  collectors.  In  side-by-side  comparison,  the  modern- 
day  owners  concluded,  as  did  apparently  Crosby  and  Maris,  that  they 
were  reengraved  by  the  same  hand.  That  hand  was  again  presumed  to 
be  Smith  of  Anne  Street  because  of  the  mane’s  likeness  to  the  wreaths 


4 E.  Mason,  Mason’s  Stamp  and  Coin  Collectors’  Magazine  3 (1869):  123. 
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UNIQUE  COIN  OE  NEW  JERSEY. 

Nova  Caesarea^  horse’s  head  to  left ; small  plough  ; ,,:a 

the  date  1789  appears  above  the  plough-beam  and 
below  the  horse’s  head  ; rev.,  a broad,  short  shield, 

“ E PUiribus  Unam.”  This  coin,  which  is,  to  all 
appearance,  genuine,  was  dug  up  in  New  Jersey  sev- 
eral years  ago,  at  a depth  of  several  feet  in  the  earth. 

The  owner’s  confidence  in  the  piece  is  such,  that  it 
is  limited  at  |100.  See  Plate. 


Figure  3.  Description  of  the  1786  Head  Left  coin  with  date  between  horse 
and  plow  in  Woodward’s  sale  of  October  13,  1884. 


on  the  1793  large  cents.  That  leaves  us  with  only  one  other  century- 
old,  expertly  reengraved,  and  catalogued  Head  Left  to  complete  the 
“trifecta”. 

In  W.  Elliott  Woodward’s  sale  of  October  13,  1884,  he  offered  for 
auction  an  assortment  of  coins  from  various  nations.  But  lot  3677  stood 
out  and  was  described  in  a category  by  itself  entitled  “Unique  Coin  of 
New  Jersey”.  Unlike  most  other  coins  in  that  auction,  it  had  a reserve 
of  $100  because  of  the  “owner’s  confidence  in  the  piece.”  The  lot  was 
described  as  follows:  “Nova  Caesarea:  horse’s  head  to  the  left;  small 
plough;  the  date  1786  appears  above  the  plough-beam  and  below  the 
horse's  head;  rev.,  a broad,  short  shield,  ‘E  PLURIBUS  UNUM.’  This 
coin,  which  is,  to  all  appearance,  genuine,  was  dug  up  in  New  Jer- 
sey several  years  ago,  at  a depth  of  several  feet  in  the  earth  [emphasis 
added].”  This  coin  was  stated  to  be  one  of  the  few  “plated”  coins  in  the 
Woodward  sale,  but  unfortunately  no  such  coin  appeared  in  the  plates. 
Likewise,  the  place  of  discovery  again  sounds  reminiscent  of  an  eBay 
listing.  Nevertheless,  the  plated  and  annotated  copy  of  this  Woodward 
sale  in  the  ANS  Library  indicates  it  achieved  a hammer  price  of  $105 
(again  a significant  price  for  the  time),  but  with  the  notation  alongside 
saying  “a  fraud  entire”  (Figure  3). 

Interestingly,  that  was  not  the  first  sighting  of  this  unusual  1786  New 
Jersey  Head  Left/Plow  Right  with  the  date  between  horse  and  plow.  In 
the  September  1879  issue  of  Numisma,  Edouard  Frosssard  wrote  that 
H.  G.  Sampson,  a New  York  coin  dealer  located  at  Broadway  and  Fulton 
in  Manhattan  (just  two  blocks  from  the  former  ANS  headquarters)  had 
shown  him  a New  Jersey  copper  with  “Horse  head  to  the  left,  under 
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it  the  usual  straight  wreath.  Plough  turned  to  the  right,  the  handles 
short  and  with  straight  ends,  the  beam  straight,  without  coulter  or 
single  tree.  Between  the  horse  head  and  the  plough  is  the  date  178(6). 
Reverse:  E PluRI(B)US  UNUM.  Shield  small  and  rounded.  Border  ser- 
rated. Edge  plain.  Size  17.  Condition  good,  except  date,  which  is  too 
small  and  weak  to  be  distinct.  Impression  rather  coarse,  or  else  struck 
on  a very  rough  planchet.  Take  it  all  in  all,  a very  remarkable  piece. 
This  heretofore  previously  unknown  Jersey  cent  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  collectors.”^ 

Curiously,  there  is  an  unsigned  follow-on  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Ed.  Frossard  stating  “Mr.  H.  G.  Sampson  has  handed  me  the  New  Jer- 
sey penny  of  1786,  with  horses  head  to  left  and  requested  me  to  state 
whether  it  was  made  by  me.  It  is  not  one  of  my  pieces.”^  Several  have 
presumed  that  this  note  was  provided  by  Smith  of  Anne  Street  before 
his  death.  Unlike  the  Thorn  and  Parmelee  coins,  I am  uncertain  of  what 
became  of  this  coin  or  whether  it  still  exists.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  if  the  foUow-on  note  was  from  Smith  of  Anne  Street,  this  one  “not 
being  one  of  his”  might  suggest  there  were  other  Head  Left  fabrica- 
tions of  his.  Another  interesting  item  worth  noting  is  the  mention  of  a 
wreath  (or  one  can  assume  sprigs)  once  again  appearing  beneath  the 
horse  and  presumably  above  or  below  the  date.  This  would  suggest  a 
Maris  60,  61,  62,  or  63  as  the  host  obverse.  It  is  also  not  clear  why  the 
B in  PLURIBUS  in  Frossard’s  description  was  in  parentheses.  If  it  had 
been  the  U,  we  could  then  infer  a Maris  60  or  61 -p.  But  without  the 
coin,  we  will  never  know. 

So  where  does  all  this  leave  us?  Today,  there  are  plenty  of  repro- 
ductions, casts,  electrotypes,  and  reengravings  of  the  enigmatic  Head 
Left  New  Jersey  coppers.  It  could  form  a collecting  area  unto  itself. 
However,  very  few  can  boast  a head  left  and  plow  right.  Fewer  still  can 
demonstrate  such  expert  work  by  the  likes  of  Smith  of  Anne  Street  that 
it  could  fool  even  the  good  doctor  Maris.  And  finally,  fewer  still  can 
document  their  provenace  back  over  a hundred  years  to  some  of  the 
most  important  United  States  numismatic  collections  ever  assembled. 
That  is  why  these  three  pieces  constitute  the  “trifecta”  of  all  Head  Left 
New  Jersey  copper  fabrications. 


5 “A  New  Variety  of  Jersey  Cent,”  Numisma  5 no.  3 (September  1879):  [4-5]. 

6 IbicL,  p.  [5]. 


Lot  88,  A True  Incunable 

John  W.  Adams 


George  Kolbe’s  Auction  107,  held  on  January  10,  2009,  contained  any 
number  of  outstanding  items.  To  those  interested  in  the  history  of  our 
hobby  and  its  traditions  here  in  the  United  States,  no  item  could  have 
had  more  appeal  than  Lot  88.  After  a physical  description  noting  that 
it  combines  two  articles — “A  Descriptive  List  of  American  Medals”  by 
James  Mease  (1834)  and  “A  Description  of  American  Medals”  by  J. 
Francis  Fisher  (1837) — Kolbe  described  the  lot  in  his  typically  insightful 
manner  as  follows: 

Ex  Chas.  I.  Bushnell,  with  his  bold  pencil  autograph  on  the  recto  of  the 
second  front  free  flyleaf,  in  his  “trademark”  red  half  morocco.  A unique 
compilation,  assembled  and  custom-bound  by  one  of  America’s  most  fa- 
mous nineteenth  century  numismatists.  Bushnell’s  annotations  include  an 
inventory  of  specimens  in  his  collection,  in  various  metals  (gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin),  interesting  observations  (including  the  location  of  dies,  notes 
on  copies,  additional  varieties,  a new  addition,  etc.),  and  the  names  of  die 
cutters  (Pingo,  Edward  Duffield,  Duvivier,  Gatteaux,  Dupre,  John  Reich, 
Furst,  Wyon,  Kirk,  and  others).  Pages  1-12  comprise  Mease’s  detailed  list- 
ing of  seventeen  American  medals  “struck  at  various  times  in  Europe  and  in 
Pennsylvania;  some  in  reference  to  events  in  the  American  Colonies;  oth- 
ers in  honor  of  the  military  heroes  of  the  American  war; — of  the  captors  of 
Major  Andre;  of  Captain  Truxtun  for  the  capture  of  a French  frigate  in  the 
year  1800;  and  of  Captain  Preble  for  his  attack  on  Tripoli  with  an  American 
squadron  in  the  year  1804.”  Pages  13-24  comprise  Mease’s  “description  of 
the  Medals  presented  to  the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  England,  by  sea  and  land;  of  one  awarded  to  Major 
(afterwards  General)  Henry  Lee,  in  the  year  1779;  and  of  three,  engraven 
and  struck  by  the  late  Joseph  Sansom  of  Philadelphia.”  Pages  26-33  feature 
Fisher’s  descriptions  of  fourteen  “Medals  of  General  Washington”;  five 
“Medals  of  Dr.  Franklin”;  one  “Medal  of  Jefferson”;  one  “Medal  of  Dr. 
Rush”;  three  “Medals  of  the  Revolution”;  and  14  American  colonial  medals. 
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Noted  physician,  scientific  thinker,  and  author,  James  Mease  (1771-1846), 
was  one  of  Philadelphia’s  most  prominent  citizens.  In  numismatic  circles 
he  remained  virtually  unknown  until  recently  rediscovered  as  the  author 
of  “the  first  truly  numismatic  article  published  in  America”  (Eric  P.  New- 
man, The  Asylum,  Summer,  1992,  page  4),  an  article  first  printed  in  1821 
and  revised  and  expanded  in  the  1834  edition  present  here.  Joshua  Francis 
Fisher,  also  of  Philadelphia  (1807-1873),  was  a respected  author  and  histo- 
rian. His  1837  work  present  here,  only  the  second  American  numismatic 
article,  lists  thirty-eight  medals,  only  one  of  which  is  listed  by  Mease,  despite 
the  identical  running  title  of  both  works:  Description  of  American  Medals. 
Little  need  be  said  of  Charles  Ira  Bushnell;  his  numismatic  fame  precedes 
him.  With  obvious  loving  care,  he  assembled  the  volume  at  hand,  joining 
together  these  two  pioneering  works  and  enhancing  them  by  including 
some  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  his  early  researches  on  American  his- 
torical medals,  combined  with  an  early  record  of  his  remarkable  collection. 
Interesting  background  information  on  these  early  numismatic  missionar- 
ies will  be  found  in  The  Asylum  article  previously  cited  and  in  subsequent 
articles  therein  by  Joel  J.  Orosz.  Truly  a remarkable  American  numismatic 
incunable. 

Like  a tailor  selecting  his  fabrics,  Bushnell  clipped  the  Mease  and  Fisher 
periodicals  from  their  respective  periodicals  and  sewed  them  together 
(quite  literally)  with  fitting  adornments.  This  was  no  piece  de  caprice. 
Rather,  Bushnell  was  paying  homage  to  the  first  two  numismatists  to 
study  our  national  historical  medals.  This  was  a field  that  interested  him 
mightily,  one  in  which  he  was  to  build  a reference  collection. 

The  book  could  have  remained  eloquent  homage  to  two  pioneers. 
Instead,  doubtless  pleased  with  his  work,  Bushnell  chose  to  use  the 
newly  created  book  as  a living  compendium  of  his  study  of  the  field. 
As  noted  by  Kolbe,  beside  the  description  of  each  medal  is  entered  in 
pencil  the  engraver,  the  metals  in  which  the  design  was  struck  and  the 
owner’s  holdings. 

The  engravers  are  widely  published  today  but  apparently  were  not 
known  to  Mease  and  Fisher.  Thus,  this  is  information  that  Bushnell 
sought  out  himself.  In  like  manner,  the  metals  were  not  cited  in  the  origi- 
nal monographs  but  rather  were  added  from  the  owner’s  experience. 
These  data  are  incomplete  by  today’s  standards,  but  state-of-the-art  at 
the  time. 

The  holdings  as  enrolled  in  Lot  88  are  truly  exceptional.  Taking  the 
Comitia  Americana  series  only,  Bushnell  owned  no  less  than  eight  of 
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these  twelve  in  silver:  Washington  Before  Boston,  Horatio  Gates,  Louis 
de  Fleury,  John  Paul  Jones,  Daniel  Morgan,  William  Washington,  John 
Eager  Howard,  and  Nathanael  Greened  Whereas  he  never  located 
specimens  of  the  great  rarities — Anthony  Wayne,  John  Stewart,  and 
Henry  Lee — he  owned  copies  of  each,  with  “copy”  duly  noted  in  his 
entries.  When  the  Ghapman  brothers  auctioned  the  Bushnell  collection 
on  June  20  to  24,  1882,  all  of  the  pieces  listed  were  present,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Washington  Before  Boston  medal  in  silver. 

Next  to  the  Fleury  entry  in  the  book,  Bushnell  noted  “Robt  L.  Stuart 
— gold.”  In  Comitia  Americana  and  Related  Medals,  the  authors  cite  a 
letter  dated  March  1780  from  Fleury  to  Franklin:  “. . . The  medal  voted 
for  me  by  congress,  is  a silver  one;  but  I could  wish,  besides,  to  have 
one  of  gold  struck  at  my  own  expences.  It  will  not  hurt  the  dies;  I 
leave  money  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of  the  medallist  [presumably 
Duvivier].  He  will  keep  the  gold  medall  for  me  tUl  my  Return.”^  The  au- 
thors concluded,  all  too  glibly  it  would  seem,  “Franklin  ignored  Fleury’s 
requests  wishing,  no  doubt,  to  make  the  presentation  in  person  and  hav- 
ing no  wish  to  ignore  the  instructions  of  Gongress  by  countenancing  a 
medal  in  gold.”^  The  medal  referenced  by  Bushnell  has  never  surfaced 
elsewhere  but,  given  the  accuracy  of  his  penciled  additions  to  Lot  88, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  a Fleury  medal  in  gold  does  exist.  Either  Fleury 
snatched  it  by  the  back  door  or  Franklin  engaged  in  a dubious  gesture 
of  noblesse  oblige. 

Kolbe  concludes  his  description  of  Lot  88:  “Truly,  a remarkable 
American  numismatic  incunable"  We  had  always  taken  “incunable”  to 
refer  to  something  very  old.  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary  allows 
this  usage  but  lists  as  its  number  one  definition:  “The  very  first  stages  of 
anything;  infancy;  beginnings.”'*  By  this  measure,  “incunable”  is  a totally 
definitive  description  of  the  piece.  Here,  in  an  unprepossessing  little 
book,  are  to  be  found  the  first  recorded  heartbeats  of  a. special  study 
to  be  shared  by  many  in  the  century  since  and  many  more  in  the  centu- 
ries to  come.  Here  can  be  found  motivation  for  the  Herculean  labors 

iThe  Chapmans  described  the  Greene  medal  as  “copper,  silver  plated.”  Bushnell  Catalogue, 

6/20-24/1883,  p.  84. 

2Barbara  B.  Oberg  et  al.,  eds..  The  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  vol.  32  (New  Haven:  Yale 

University  Press,  1996),  p.  200. 

3 John  W.  Adams  and  Anne  E.  Bentley,  Comitia  Americana  and  Related  Medals:  Underappreci- 

ated Mcmummts  to  Our  Heritage  (Crestline,  Calif.:  George  Frederick  Kolbe,  2007),  p.  81. 

4 Webster’s  New  Universal  Unabridged  Dictionary,  s.v.  “incunable”. 
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undertaken  by  C.  Wyllys  Betts  and  the  inspiration  for  the  lavishness 
of  the  magnum  opus  of  the  Due  du  Loubat.  Here  in  Bushnell  s passion 
one  can  foresee  the  strivings  of  W.  W.  C.  Wilson,  Charles  P.  Senter, 
John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  and  a host  of  others.  Medal  collecting  is  a specialty 
like  none  other  and  Lot  88  captures  its  essence. 


Help  Promote  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III  sets  up  a club  table  to  represent  the  Numismatic 
Bibliomania  Society  (and  the  International  Bank  Note  Society, 
Numismatics  International,  and  the  Philippines  Collectors  Forum)  at 
both  of  the  annual  American  Numismatic  Association  events,  the 
Florida  United  Numismatists  (FUN),  and  the  International  Paper 
Money  Show. 

The  Asylum  and  NBS  membership  applications  are  given  to  numisma- 
tists interested  in  the  society  from  the  table.  Journals  and  applications 
for  the  other  societies  are  also  given  out. 

There  are  also  world  bank  notes  and  world  coins  to  give  to  young 
and  new  numismatists  in  a packet  which  includes  a consolidated  mem- 
bership application  form  for  all  four  groups.  References  are  given  to 
numismatists  but  especially  to  teachers  and  scout  counselors,  for  them 
to  use  with  their  students  and  scouts. 

Howard  always  needs  volunteers  to  staff  the  table  and  needs  your 
unwanted  references,  world  banknotes,  and/or  world  coins.  Please 
contact  Howard  at  hadaniel3@msn.com  to  make  the  donation  arrange- 
ments. The  best  method  to  get  them  to  him  is  to  take  them  to  one  of 
the  three  shows,  otherwise,  you  can  mail  them  to  him.  Howard  can 
also  send  a thank-you  letter  to  each  donor  which  will  document  their 
donation  for  tax  purposes. 


Katen’s  “Pots  and  Pans”  Fixed-Price  List 

David  D.  Gladfelfer 


Just  about  every  small-business  person,  sooner  or  later,  gets  in  the  po- 
sition of  being  forced  to  accept  payment  in  kind  for  services  rendered. 
Examples  close  to  home  include  my  father-in-law  being  paid  for  a remod- 
eling job  in  shoes,  my  wife  accepting  a rather  hideous  painting  from  one 
of  her  marriage  and  family  therapy  clients,  and  myself  receiving  a legal 
fee  in  oriental  carpets. 

Frank  J.  Katen,  the  coin  dealer  who  pioneered  in  creating  a market 
for  numismatic  literature,  was  no  exception.  Early  in  his  career,  just 
before  Christmas  1955,  he  handled  a “routine  large  coin  sale”  for  which 
he  was  compensated  in  various  and  sundry  household  consumer  mer- 
chandise. Remember  electric  blankets,  flash  bulbs,  and  Ronson  lighters? 
Frank  had  plenty  of  these  to  move,  and  more. 

So  what  did  he  do?  Fie  cranked  up  his  mimeograph  machine  and  put 
out  an  obviously  non-numismatic  fixed-price  list.  “POTS  AND  PANS 
FOR  COINS!”  it  stated.  “NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  FAMOUS 
NAMES . . . Everything  at  a fabulously  low  price . . . DELIVERED  TO 
YOU ...  39  shopping  days  TILL  XMAS.” 

You  won’t  find  this  fixed-price  list  in  Remy  Bourne’s  catalogue  of 
Frank’s  rather  long  series  of  sale  lists.  It  was  not  included  in  Frank’s 
own  set  of  73  of  his  fixed-price  lists,  which  he  sold  as  lot  923  of  sale  #80 
of  “the  worldwide  numismatic  library  of  Frank  and  Laurese  Katen”.  So 
while  nothing  great  in  numismatic  lit  came  out  of  this  sale— nothing  at 
all,  in  fact,  in  that  category— the  list  is  quite  rare  and  documents  a side 
of  the  numismatic  literature  business  that  the  public  doesn’t  often  see. 

At  this  late  date  I can’t  remember  when  or  where  I obtained  my 
copy  of  this  list.  I call  it  “Katen  27-A”,  because  it  was  likely  issued  after 
Frank’s  last  mimeographed  list,  no.  27  in  October  1955,  and  before 
his  first  printed  list,  no.  28  in  January  1956.  It  is  reproduced  on  the 
following  two  pages  for  your  enjoyment.  The  original  is  on  goldenrod- 
colored  paper  (not  green  and  red  as  you  might  expect). 
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FRANK  J,  KATEN 

PRIMROSE  ROAD,  N.W,  WASHINGTON  12,  D.  C. 


POTS  AND  PANS  FOR  COINS  I - Including  misoellaneoua  merchandise. 
Shavers,  Photographic  Supplies,  Ronson  Lighters,  Parker  Pens, 
Electric  Sheets  and  Blankets,  Portable  Typewriters  and  Watches. 

It  all  started  out  as  a routine  large  coin  sale  - however  I 
couldn't  get  paid  in  cash  so  had  to  take  merchandise  instead. 


This  merchandise  is  good  clean  stuff  - all  either  1955  or  1956  models  - ell  in  origi- 
nal cartons  or  packings  - and  all  carrying  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  or  warranty, 
whichever  is  applicable.  Everything  I have  is  NATIONALLI  /iDVERTISED  FAMOUS  NAMES 
merchandise  — SUNBEAM,  SCHICK,  REMINGTON,  GENERAL  ELECTRIC,  WESTON,  PARKER,  ROGERS, 
LONGINES,  LeCOULlRE,  WESTINGHOUSE,  KODAK,  RONSON,  etc. 


AND  ~ BEST  OF  ALL  — Everything  at  a fabulously  low  price.  Compare  the  regular  re- 
tail price  with  my  price  DELIVERED  TO  YOU,  and  BUY.  Orders  will  be  filled  as  long 
as  stocks  last.  Send  check  with  order.  I have  other  merchandise  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties not  practical  to  list.  Inquiries  should  be  accompanied  by  a stamped,  addressed 

envelope.  Retail  Delivered 

Price  Cost  to  You 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  & SUPPLIES 

Exposure  Meter;  General  Electric,  PR-1  (lli>2.50  case,  $1.75)  $32,50  $2U,95 

— General  Electric,  IW-60  " 

— General  Electric,  Direct  Reading  " 

— Weston,  #735,  Master  II  " 

— Weston,  Cine  #73$  " 

— Weston  Direct  Reading  " 

— Sekonic  ' Leader' , with  case  and  chain 
Flash  Bulbs,  Westinghouse,  M-2  - Case  of  ILii*  bulbs 

#5  - Case  of  120  bulbs 


Tripods:  Davidson  Star  D-l8 
— Davidson  Star  D-20, 

ELECTRIC  SHAVERS 
Schick  No,  25  Shaver 
Sunbeam  Model  W.L.  Shaver 
Remington  Deluxe  Shaver 
Sunbeam,  Ladies  Shaver 


SM  - Case  of  120  bulbs 
#5B  - Case  of  120  bulbs 
#6  - Case  of  120  bulbs 
#6B  - Case  of  120  bulbs 
#8  - Case  of  ll^ii  bulbs 

Conquest 


26.50  19. U5 

15.95  12.1i5 

31.50  23.95 

31.50  23.95 

18>00  13.U5 

16.95  8.95 

12.96  9.00 

lU.ltO  10.00 

16.80  11.75 

18.00  12,60 

18.00  12.60 

22.80  16,00 

15.8U  11.00 

15. Uo  11.00 

19.95  U.95 


29.50  18.95 

29.50  18.95 

29.50  18.95 

Di,95  10.95 

19.95  13.95 

19.95  13.95 

19.95  lii.l*5 

19.95  13.95 

21.95  11».95 

27.50  19.95 

23,00  15.95 

27.50  19.95 


PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MIXER:  Dormeyer 

— Hamilton  Beach 

~ Sunbeam 

General  Electric 

AUTOMATIC  TOASTERS:  General  Electric 

— Sunbeam  Toaster 

— Toastmaster  Deluxe 

— Toastmaster  Super  Deluxe 

" Westinghouse 

ELECiERIC  SHEETS:  Westinghouse  2U.95  16.95 

ELECTRIC  BLANKET:  General  Electric, 

Twin  bed  size  3U.95  26.95 

Double  bed  " 39,95  29,95 


Katen’s  “Pots  and  Pans"  Fixed-Price  List 


ni 


ELECTRIC  SKILLETS:  General  Electric,  (Cover  '»2.50) 

C19.95 

13.95 

— Sunbeam  lOi  inch  (cover  |(>2.50; 

19.95 

13.95 

--  Sunbeam  Hi  inch  (cover  ^3t2S) 

23.95 

17.95 

— Sunbeam  12?  inch  (cover  vU.50) 

26.95 

20.95 

COFFEE  MAKERS,  AUTOMATIC:  General  Electric,  2 to  9 cupe 

29.95 

21.95 

— Westinghouse  0 cup 

29.95 

21.95 

Sxmbeam  6 cup  perc. 

26.95 

19.95 

— Sunbeam  10  cup  perc. 

29.95 

21.95 

— Sunbeam  10  cup  coffee-maker 

37.50 

25.95 

Univeraal  10  cup 

29.95 

21.95 

— Universal  8 cup 

2li.95 

18.95 

IRONS:  General  Electric,  Steam  & Dry  iron 

17.95 

12.95 

General  Electric,  Steam  & Dry  Travel  Iron 

11*. 95 

10.95 

Presto  Steam  iron 

17.95 

13.50 

Westinghouse  Steam  iron 

17.95 

13.50 

Sunbeam  Steam  iron 

17.95 

13.50 

Casco  Steam  iron 

19.95 

IU.50 

Westinghouse  Dry  iron 

10.95 

8.50 

General  Electric  dry  iron 

12.95 

8.95 

WAFFLE,  BAKER  & GRILL  COMBINATIONS:  General  Electric,  auto. 

22.95 

16.95 

Sunbeam,  auto. 

32.50 

23.95 

Westinghouse,  auto. 

29.95 

21.95 

Arvin,  auto. 

29.95 

21.95 

ELECTRIC  TOOLS:  Black  & Decker  3/8"  Drill 

39.95 

32.95 

Sunbeam  1/U"  Drill 

21*.  95 

19.95 

Dormeyer  1/U"  Drill 

21.95 

16.95 

MIXERS  - BLENDERS:  General  Electric  'Triple  Whip' 

1*3.95 

31*.  95 

Dormeyer,  Chrome 

5U.95 

U1.95 

Sunbeam  195^^  model  #11 

1*6.75 

36.75 

Hamilton  Beach 

39.95 

29.95 

Waring  Blender,  chrome,  2 speed 

1*3.95 

33.95 

FRIER-COOKERS : Broil-Qul c k 

3U.95 

16.95 

Westinghouse 

29.95 

21.95 

Sunbeam 

21*.50 

13.95 

RECORD  PLAYERS:  Symphonic  3 speed 

22.95 

18.50 

Symphonic  Combination  Radio  it  Record  Player 

89.95 

72.95 

Symphonic  Hi-Fi  Record  Player 

129.95 

91*.  95 

LONOINES  WATCHES:  Ifedallion  auto,, shock  resist. pweep-sec .hand 

99.50 

7l*.50 

Dolores  (ladies)  yellow  or  white  lI*K  gold 

110.00 

82.50 

Pres  .Roosevelt,  coin  thin,  ll*K  gold 

150.00 

105.00 

Starlight  Elegance  EA20,^ad,)ll(K,20diamonds 

295.00 

199.50 

CLEANERS:  Westinghouse  Tank  cleaner,  with  att. 

79.95 

59.95 

V/estinghouse  Canister  Cleaner,  with  att. 

6i,.95 

59.95 

Universal  Cleaner,  with  att. 

69.95 

59.95 

General  Electric,  C3,  with  att. 

69.95 

57.95 

General  Electric,  1956,  roll-a-wny,  with  att. 

79.95 

6U.95 

Hoover  Constellation,  with  att. 

95.00 

72.50 

POLISHERS:  Universal 

69.95 

53.95 

Westinghouse 

69.95 

53.95 

Johnson 

69.95 

53.95 

Regina 

66.00 

53.95 

PENS  and  PEN  SETS:  Parker  '51'  Pen 

15.00 

11.95 

Parker  '51'  Pen  and  Pencil  set 

22.50 

17.95 

(specify  color  and  point,  fine,  medium,  wide) 

FIIM  (Kodak,  fresh  dated) 

K-135  20  exp.  Kodachrome  (or  K-135A)  3 rolls 

8.25 

7.39 

K-135  36  exp,  Kodachrome  (or  K-135A)  3 rolls 

11*. 85 

12.95 

#369  Kodachrome,  8ram  roll  (or  #369A)  3 rolls 

11.25 

9.95 

#337  Kodachrome,  8mm  magazine  (or  #33?A)  3 rolls 

13.95 

12.1*9 

#365  Kodachrome,  l6mm  roll  (or  #365A)  3 rolls 

31.20 

27.95 

#382  Kodachrome,  l6nm  magazine  (or  #382A)  3 rolls 

20.85 

17.85 

ARGUS  C3  Camera  Outfit  or  Argus  300watt  Automatic  Projector  each  66.50 

each  55.95 

Report  on  the  NBS  Meetings 

NBS  conducted  a highly  successful  series  of  meetings  at  this  year’s 
ANA  Convention.  The  venue,  Los  Angeles,  was  not  ideal  for  optimum 
attendance  but  this  drawback  dampened  activity  on  the  bourse  more 
than  it  did  the  spirits  of  NBS  members. 

The  NBS  Symposium  led  off  our  calendar,  with  Q.  David  Bowers 
speaking  to  a full  house  about  his  new  book.  The  Encyclopedia  of  Colo- 
nial and  Early  American  Coins.  The  book,  an  instant  classic,  received 
some  measure  of  the  speaker’s  attention,  but  Dave  digressed — as  only 
Dave  can — into  a rich  variety  of  related  (and  semi-related)  topics.  The 
audience  showed  its  appreciation  with  multiple  ovations  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  presentation.  The  event  was  not  recorded,  but  a hardbound 
copy  of  the  book  was  circulated  and  duly  signed  by  all  in  attendance. 
Dave  then  donated  the  book  to  the  NBS  auction  to  be  held  the  follow- 
ing day.  For  those  curious  about  what  this  treasure  fetched,  read  on. 
The  NBS  Board  welcomed  its  new  slate  of  officers: 

President:  Dan  Hamelberg 
Vice  President:  Dan  Freidus 
Secretary-Treasurer:  David  Sundman 

Directors:  Scott  Rubin,  David  Perkins,  Len  Augsburger,  Marc  Ri- 
card,  David  Fanning,  and  Frank  Campbell 

The  Board  voted  to  propose  an  additional  three  directors  to  the  Annual 
Meeting:  John  W.  Adams,  Martin  Logies,  and  Syd  Martin 

Outgoing  president  John  Adams  chaired  the  meeting  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  naming  a slate  of  officers,  took  the  following  actions: 

• Commended  David  Yoon  on  his  outstanding  editorship  of  The  Asy- 
lum and  vowed  to  keep  the  material  flowing. 

• Extended  appreciation  to  Wayne  Homren  for  his  remarkable  steward- 
ship of  The  E-Sylum 

• Extended  appreciation  to  David  Lange  for  counting  the  ballots  and  to 
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Howard  Daniel  for  manning  our  booth  on  the  bourse  floor. 

• Voted  a contribution  of  $1000  each  to  the  ANA  and  ANS  libraries. 

• Voted  the  Collins  Award  to  Bill  Bugert  as  the  best  first-time  author. 

• Directed  Messrs.  Rubin  and  Orosz  to  trace  past  Feldman  and  Champa 
awards  and  recommend  a policy  for  future  Champa,  Feldman,  and 
special  Collins  awards. 

• Directed  Mr.  Rubin  to  re-issue  requests  for  material  for  a Kolbe  biog- 
raphy. 

• Mr.  Augsburger  volunteered  to  write  a piece  on  the  enhanced  utility 
of  our  website  for  The  Asylum. 

• Voted  a $1000  contribution  to  the  ANA  to  fund  a scholarship  for 
Young  Numismatists. 

• Mssrs.  Ricard  and  Sklow  recounted  their  efforts  and  our  opportuni- 
ties with  the  Young  Numismatists  organization. 

• Mr.  Sundman  presented  the  Secretary-Treasurer’s  report,  which 
showed  our  membership  remaining  level,  a minimum  of  unpaid  dues, 
and  more  than  $18,000  in  the  bank.  Members  should  know  that  our 
vital  signs  exhibit  statistical  health  to  go  along  with  the  good  spirit 
that  the  club  has  long  enjoyed. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  club,  held  the  following  day  on  August  7, 
met  with  strong  attendance.  Outgoing  president  Adams  introduced 
the  newly  elected  slate,  after  which  incoming  president  Dan  Hamel- 
berg  chaired  the  session.  The  first  order  of  business  was  to  elect  three 
additional  directors:  John  Adams,  Martin  Logies,  and  Syd  Martin.  With 
the  organization  now  fully  constituted,  Mr.  Hamelberg  went  around 
the  room  for  introductions,  updates  on  new  books  underway,  updates 
on  book  auctions  to  come  (of  which  there  are  many),  and  other  items 
of  general  interest.  After  the  secretary-treasurer’s  encouraging  report. 
Brad  Karoleff  took  center  stage  to  auction  off  a small  but  choice  group 
of  donated  items.  A hardbound  edition  of  the  CoUins-Breen  book  on 
1794  dollars  (donated  by  the  Collins  family)  brought  $5,000;  a hard- 
bound copy  of  Dave  Bowers’  new  book  on  colonial  coinage,  signed  by 
all  the  attendees  at  the  previous  day’s  symposium,  fetched  $7500.  It  was 
a sunny  day  for  the  club’s  exchequer  and  a marvelous  note  on  which  to 
end  the  meeting. 


President  Vice-President  Secretary/Treasurer 

Dan  Hamelberg  Dan  Freidus  David  M.  Sundman 

Champaign,  IL  Ann  Arbor,  MI  P.O.  Box  82 

danhamelberg@aol.com  dan1737@umich.edu  Littleton,  NH  03561 

dsundman@littletoncoin.com 

Board  of  Governors 

John  W.  Adams,  Boston,  MA  john.adams@canaccordadams.com 

Leonard  Augsburger,  Vernon  HUls,  IL  leonard_augsburger@hotmail.com 

Frank  Campbell,  rosadocampbell@verizon.net 

David  Fanning,  Columbus,  OH  dfanning@columbus.rr.com 

Martin  Logies 

Sydney  Martin 

P.  Scott  Rubin,  LawrencevUle,  NJ  numislit@msn.com 
W.  David  Perkins,  Centennial,  CO  wdperki@attglobal.net 
Marc  Ricard,  mcricard@yahoo.com 

Editor,  The  Asylum 

David  Yoon,  41-22  54  Street  #9,  Woodside,  NY  11377  dyoon@ix.netcom.com 
Editor,  The  E-Sylum 

Wayne  Homren,  Ashburn,  VA  whomren@gmail.com 

ADVERTISING  RATES  FOR  2009 


Full  page  $90 

Inside  front,  inside  or  outside  back  cover  $100 

Half  page  $50 

Discounts  for  multiple-issues  are  available.  A full-page  ad  for  one  year  is  $300.  For 
other  rates,  please  contact  David  Sundman  (dsundman@littletoncoin.com). 

The  Asylum  (ISSN  1552-1931)  is  published  quarterly.  Manuscripts 
should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  e-mail  or  on  CD.  Authors,  please  put 
your  name(s)  on  all  submitted  material. 

All  accepted  manuscripts  become  the  property  of  the  Numismatic  Bib- 
liomania Society.  For  more  information,  please  contact  the  editor. 

NBS  Membership:  in  the  United  States,  $15.00  annual  dues  for  standard  mail,  $20.00 
annual  dues  for  first-class  mail;  outside  the  United  States,  $25.00.  Members  re- 
ceive all  available  issues  of  the  current  volume.  Requests  for  membership  and 
change  of  address  should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 


©2009  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 


9(IGHLIGHTS  F%OM 
THE  STAC%FAMILY LIBRARY 

PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE  • SATURDAY,  lANUARY  9, 2010 

THE  NEW  YORK  INTERNATIONAL  NUMISMATIC  CONVENTION 

A selection  of  the  most  noteworthy  works  in  the  library  will  be  featured. 
Later  in  2010,  a second  sale  will  include  the  balance  of  the  library. 


SOME  FEATURED  AMERICAN  LOTS  IN  THE  lANUARY  9,  2010  SALE: 

Original  Inventory  Records  of  the  Colonel  Green  Collection,  King 
Farouk  Acquisitions,  Etc.  • Deluxe  Set  of  Col.  Green  $2.50,  $5.00  & $10.00 
Photographs  • 1954  Farouk  Sale  With  Buyers’  Names  • The  Stack  Family  Set 
of  Stack’s  and  Coin  Galleries  Auction  Sales,  Complete  • Sets  of  the  American 
lournal  of  Numismatics  and  Other  Classic  Periodicals  • First  Six  Volumes 
of  The  Numismatist  • Long  Runs  of  Classic  19th  & 20th  Century  American 
Coin  Sales,  Several  Never  Before  Reported  • Original  Plated  Chapman,  Elder 
& U.  S.  Coin  Co.  Sales  • Classic  Works  on  Large  Cents  from  the  Henry  Hines 
Library  Accompanied  by  Correspondence,  Etc.  • Deluxe  Edition  Stack’s  Sales 
A Virtually  Unknown  Photograph  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 


SOME  FEATURED  ANCIENT  & FOREIGN  LOTS : 

Classic  Works  on  Renaissance  Medals  • Georgii  Mikhailovic’s  Monumental 
Multi-Volume  Work  on  Russian  Coins  • Classic  Works  on  Ancient  Coins 
Including  Danish  and  other  Sylloge  Nummorum  Graecorum  Series  • Haeberlin 
on  Aes  Grave  • Gnecchi  on  Roman  Medallions  • Mazzini,  Hunter  • RIC  • Ars 
Classica  sales  • Hoffmeister  on  Hesse  • Dannenberg  on  Saxony  • Bahrfeldt 
on  Marienburg  • Fiala  on  Brunswick  • Corpus  Nummorum  Italicorum 
Unique  Album  of  1923  Multi-Color  Proof  Colombian  Pesos  Oro  Bank  Notes 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  $35.00 
Also  Available  in  December  at  v\"ww.numislit.com 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  KOLBE  • FINE  NUMISMATIC  BOOKS 

P.O.  DRAWER  3100  • CRESTLINE,  CA  92325 
TEL:  (909)  338-6527  • FAX:  (909)  338-6980 
email:  GFK@numislit.com  • web  site:  \vww.numislit.com 


T>avi({  (F.  Tanning 

Numismatic  Literature 


Auction  III 
December  3,  2009 

We  will  be  conducting  our  third  mail-bid  auction  of  numismatic 
literature,  which  will  close  on  December  3.  The  sale  includes  works 
on  ancient,  medieval,  foreign  and  U.S.  numismatics,  with  many  rare 
and  important  works.  Important  archival  materials  are  included  in 
the  sale,  which  also  features  works  from  the  Ubrar)^  of  the  late 
Douglas  Ball, 

A printed  catalogue  will  be  issued,  which  wiU  be  sent  to  established 
customers  and  to  those  requesting  a copy. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  David  Fanning  at 
dfanning@columbus.rr.com  or  see  the  company’s  Web  site: 


www.fanningbooks.com 

PO  Box  132422 
Columbus,  OH  43213 
(614)  256-8915 
dfanning(^columbus. rr.com 


HERITAGE 


Heritage  thanks  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  for 
awarding  us  The  Best  Auction  Catalog  of  the  Year, 
The  Best  Dealer  Website,  & other  honors! 
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2009  Best  Auction  Catalog, 

Coins  and  Currency: 

“The  Lemus  Collection,  Queller  Family  Collection  - Part  Two” 


This  honor  adds  to  Heritage's  tradition  of  earning  the  NLG's  Best 
Auction  Catalog  of  the  Year  Award  for  Coins  & Currency,  including 
those  received  in  2003,  2004,  2006,  and  2007.  That’s  five  of  the  last 
seven  years!  And  in  2008,  Heritage  won  for  Best  Auction  Catalog, 
Books  and  Exonumia.  We  thank  the  NLGfor  these  many  honors. 

The  World’s  #1  Numismatic  Auctioneer 

www.HA.com  HERITAGES 

<Auctm  Qallerm  = 

Annual  Sales  Exceed  $700  Million  . 450,000  Online  Registered  Bidder-Members 
3500  Maple  Avenue.  17th  Floor  • Dallas,  Texas  75219-3941  • or  visit  HA.com 
214-528-3500  • FAX:  214-409-1425  • e-mail:  Consign@HA.com 


BRITISH 

COMMEMORATIVE 

MEDALS 

and  their  values 


Christopher  Eimer 


An  Introduction  to 

Commeniorative 

Medals 


CHRISTOPHER  EIMER 

P.O.  BOX  352,  LONDON,  NWll  7RF 
ENGLAND,  UNITED  KINGDOM 
(tel.  44  - 208  458  9933) 


art@christophereimer.co.uk 

• 

BUYING  AND  SELLING 
COMMEMORATIVE  AND  HISTORICAL 

MEDALS 

• 

MEDALS  FOR  SALE  CAN  BE  VIEWED  AT 


www.christophereimer.co.uk 


